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Hotes. 

OATLANDS PALACE AT WEYBRIDGE. 
THE site of the old Tudor Palace of Oatlands 
has recently been drained by the Urban 
Council of Weybridge as a preliminary to the 
development of a local housing scheme. 

When the drains were being laid across 
the site of the palace the trenches revealed 
many of the old foundations, so that it was 
possible to obtain some idea of part of the 
original ground plan. These foundations 
were interesting, because they consisted of 
masses of stone from Chertsey Abbey, 
which was only three miles away, and many 
carved pieces, some of sufficient value to 
deserve preservation, were recovered last 
year. Much of course remains to be done, 
and further discoveries may be looked for 
when building begins. 

This palace was. so effectually destroyed 
by Cromwell in 1652 that hardly a vestige 
remains above ground, and very few people 
even know of its existence, yet it was famous 
in its day, a rival to its near neighbour at 


Hampton Court, and for varying periods 


the home of all the Kings and Queens of 
England, from the time of Henry VIII. 
to the Commonwealth. 

Henry VIII. acquired the estate of Oat- 
lands by a forced exchange of lands from 
a youthful descendant of Sir Bartholomew 
Rede, who had built a house there in 1476. 
This house was used as a royal hunting 
lodge, and its cellars are incorporated in 
those of the Oatlands Park Hotel, which 
now occupies its site. In 1537 the King 
began to build Oatlands Palace at the east 
end of Weybridge Village, and he finished it 
in readiness for his approaching marriage 
with Queen Anne of Cleves. The work 
appears to have been hurried to a conclusion, 
for there are many references to workmen 
working ‘“‘in the nyght tymys,” ‘in their 
drynkyng tymys”’ and their owne tymys”’ 
for ‘‘ the hasty expedycyon of the same.” 

It was a picturesque building of red brick, 
with its various apartments clustering round 
numerous courts and spreading across the 
fields towards the Thames. It covered an 
area of over nine. acres, and was built round 
three main courts, two of which were covered 
with turf, and the third paved with stone. 
The first court, which was entered by an insig- 
nificant doorway in the wall, was bounded on 
the left by a wall, and on the right by a low 
range of outhouses. Facing the entrance 
was a line of ‘red-brick buildings which 
stretched out on either side of a great central 
gateway flanked by octagonal turrets. This 
gateway led into a second court, smaller 
than the first and surrounded on all sides 
by apartments, and although lacking a 
second storey, it must have closely resembled 
the second court of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Another massive gateway led into a third 
court, into which projected a large building, 
either the chapel or the banqueting hall, 
and in this court was a great octagonal 
tower, from whose parapet rose eight metal 
vanes cast in the form of eight heraldic 
beasts. Other small courts were set on 
either side of this third one, and beyond 
all, flanked on either side by towers, a long 
range of buildings, presumably the stables 
(where it is recorded fifteen horses could 
stand abreast), formed the back wall of the 
palace. 

There were five separate gardens, and a 
great conduit head,” which received water 
from a hill, still known as Conduit Hill, 
near Weybridge Station, and distributed it 
by leaden pipes to all parts-of the palace. 
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Although Oatlands was prepared for Anne 
of Cleves, there is no evidence that she ever 
went there, but there is some probability 
that Henry’s secret marriage with his next 
wife, Katherine Howard, took place in the 
chapel of the palace. A year later Katherine 
was sent to the block, 
for that having led an unlawful, licentious and 
voluptuous life she did arrogantly couple herself 
in marriage with the Lord King, he believing her 
to be chaste and free from matrimonial yoke. 

After this Henry’s interest in Oatlands 
seems to have waned, and the palace was 
placed in the charge of Sir Anthony Browne, 
the Master of the Horse, and an inventory 
of its contents was taken. This inventory 
is still extant, and some of the furniture 
described in it must have been very elaborate. 
The royal bed, for instance, known as “* Queen 
Anne’s bed,” was ‘gilt and paynted,” the 
hangings were of cloth of gold, with panels 
of cloth of silver embroidered with 108 
badges of the King and Queen, and on the 
canopy were the arms of King Henry and 
Queen Anne .“‘twyned together in a gar- 
londe.” <A careful search, however, reveals 
no mention of a “Queen Katherine’s bed,” and 
one is forced to the conclusion that she was 
obliged to use that of her predecessor, for 
it is recorded that one of the sheets on it 
was marked with the initial letter K. 

Edward VI. and Queen Mary paid only 
occasional visits to Oatlands, and it is 
probable that the house was not wholly 
finished, for considerable sums were spent 
by Elizabeth both before her first visit and 
during her reign, not only on repairs, but 
to provide suitable accommodation for her 
court, special attention being paid to Lord 
Leicester’s lodgings ; and in 1600 she built 
a ‘‘ Battle Howse for . . . Joysting.”’ 

She was frequently at the palace, some- 
times with her court, sometimes for brief 
visits as she was passing through the 
county on a progress, and once to escape an 
outbreak of plague in London. 

Glimpses of her life can be gathered from 
contemporary papers. It was at Oatlands 
that she endured one of the phases of the 
long and fruitless courtship of the Duke 
d’Alengon, and there also that she received 
from her Russian Ambassador, Sir Jerome 
Bowes, ‘‘ a brace of Raine deare, Buck and 
Doe, both bearing very huge horns: they 
in her Majestie’s presence drew a sled and 
@ man upon it.’ It is possible that these 
““very huge horns” may still survive in 
Elizabeth’s fine collection which is stored at 
Hampton Court. 


Hunting appealed to the Queen, and inci- 
dents illustrating her love of the chase are 
recalled in local tradition, friendly little 
stories, not necessarily true in their present 
form, but indicating the appeal her exploits 
made to the villagers. The place where she 
practised with the crossbow is still pointed 
out, and some crossbow heads have been 
found at this spot during the recent excava- 
tions. 

In the parish church of the neighbouring 
village of Walton a brass tablet records 
pictorially the event that brought fame to 
John Selwyn, the under-keeper of the park, 
who, one day when hunting, leapt from his 
horse on to the back of a stag, and guiding 
it by its horns towards the Queen, plunged 
his sword into its throat and laid it dead at 
her feet. 

Many alterations and much new building 
were done at Oatlands by Inigo Jones in 
the reign of James I. ‘‘A Greate Gate,” 
which forms the background of Van Somers’s 
picture of Anne of Denmark at Hampton 
Court, was built as an entrance to one of 
the courts. It survived the destruction of 
the palace, and was re-erected by Lord Lin- 
coln on his neighbouring estate in 1726, 
where it remained until about 1850, when 
it was sold as building material for the sum 
of £10. A vineyard was planted and sur- 
rounded by a wall eleven feet high, fresh 
ground, ‘‘trenched very deepe to kill the 
fern roots,’ was brought into cultivation, 
and estimates were prepared for raising the 
second court another storey. A silkworm 
100m was also built to further a scheme the 
King had inaugurated for breeding  silk- 
worms to meet the French monopoly of 
silk weaving, and John Boneeil, ‘ master 
of the King’s silkworks at Oatlands,” lived 
for some years at Weybridge, where several 
of his children were born. The scheme 
proved a failure, but a few old mulberry 
trees still remain to recall the royal venture. 
The silkworm 100m itself was not pulled 
down when the palace was destroyed, and 
was used as a Nonconformist meeting-place 
in 1667. 

Oatlands was the favourite residence of 
Queen Anne, and her associations with it 
are marked by luxury and extravagance, 
as instanced by the magnificent banquet 
prepared for the entertainment of the 
Venetian Ambassadors, and by the provision 
of a suite of over one hundred and forty 
servants, who were detailed to minister to 
the wants of her two children, the little 
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Princess Elizabeth and Prince Henry. It 
is true that she hunted, but not very 
successfully, for the only account of her 
prowess that is related is an unfortunate 
incident when she accidentally shot and killed 
the King’s favourite dog. 5 

James’s interest, on the other hand, was 
rather that of a country gentleman in his 
estate. He not only took a keen interest 
in the silk-weaving experiment, but he 
hunted, built a great clock in the palace, 
cleared some of his ground and bred phea- 
sants there, bought as much land as he 
could from his neighbours who were willing 
to sell, and filled his gardens with “ rare 
trees, Shrubs, herbs and flowers.’’ Moreover, 
he had the companionship of his friend, Sir 
Richard Young, who lived at Weybridge, 
and who once saved his life when he fell 


from his horse ‘‘ head first through the ice’ 


into the New River so that nothing but his_ 


boots were seen.” 
Charles I. granted Oatlands to Queen 


Henrietta Maria for life, and filled the palace | 


with tapestries, furniture, and pictures. He 
seems to have amused himself with games, 
for not only is mention made of a billiard 
board, but one of the duties of Humphrey 
Dethick of Weybridge, ‘‘ Dayly Waiter and 
Gentleman Usher” to Charles, was to pro- 
vide the King with balls for balloon play. 
Again the gardens seem to have been care- 
fully tended, and John Tradescant succeeded 
his father as keeper of them in 1639. 

The following year the Queen went into 
residence during the King’s absence in Scot- 
land, and her son, Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
was born at Oatlands during her stay. 
Echoes of those troubled times are found in 
many contemporary documents. On one 
occasion the Queen was obliged to send for 


help to her personal friends in London and 


arm everyone in the palace, even to the 
scullions in the kitchen, against a threatened 
attempt on the part of Parliament to separate 
her from her children. Prince Rupert made 
Oatlands his temporary headquarters in 
1643, and a few years later Lady Morton 
was there in charge of the little Princess 
Henriette. The story of her escape to 
France by journeying to the coast disguised 
as a beggar-woman, with the princess dressed 
as a boy, is well known. 

Charles’s last visit to Oatlands was in 1647, 
when he was in the hands of the army. 
A letter written from there at that time states 
His majesty is farre more pleasanter since his 
coming to Oatlands than formerly. He hopes to 
see White Hall ere long there to consult with his 


_part of a house of many periods. 


two houses of Parliament for the settling of a firm 
peace within his Kingdome. 

But his next journey to London was as a 
prisoner, and after his trial and execution 
one of Cromwell’s first acts was to dismantle 
the palace, deforest the park, and to sell 
the actual building. It was bought by Sir 
Richard Weston, who was then making the 
first canal in England, from Guildford to 
Weybridge, and all the locks and bridges on 
that canal are built of the ruins of Oatlands 
Palace. 

The destruction was nearly complete, and 
practically nothing was left. In 1756 the 
site of the entrance court was enclosed by 
a wall, partly new and partly incorporating 
old work. It has since been repaired and 
is still standing. The enclosed area was 


| used by Henry Scott, a gardener, to grow 


pineapples—some of the earliest grown in 
England. The silkworm room still remains, 
Below 
ground is an old Tudor cellar and a great 
brick drain running towards the Thames. 
This has always appealed to the local 
imagination as a secret passage leading to 
a dozen different destinations according to 
the whim of the narrator. 
Eric GARDNER, F.S.A. 
Portmore House, Weybridge, Surrey. 


ADOLF RUSCH OF INGUILER. 


Very little is known of this famous printer, 
who was the first to use Roman letter. He 
is, however, mentioned in Wimpheling’s 
‘ Epitome Germanicarum Rerum,’ cap. lxv., 
as follows: ‘“‘ Joannes Mentel (first printer 
at Strasburg) . . . Huic successit Adolphus 
Ruschius, mox Adolpho Martinus Flaccus, 
etc., successit.”” He does not mean that 
this occurred after Mentelin’s death, but 
that he was the next printer in order of time 
—in fact, that he was the second printer at 
Strasburg. Schoepflin, in the ‘ Vindiciae 
Typographicae,’ informs us that Riisch 
married Salome, Mentelin’s elder daughter, 
while Martin Flach (Simus) married the 
younger one. 

Now, Mentelin and Riisch were very 
intimately associated in business, even to 
the extent of using each other’s types, as it 
appears from the following facts. 

My old and esteemed friend, Dr. Schorbach, 
late professor in the University of Strasburg 
and the highest authority on early Strasburg 
printing, writes to me as follows :— 

There is a publisher’s circular of Mentelin’s 
editions of Terence, Virgil, and Valerius Maximus 
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(1470) which shows Riisch to have been a partner 
in the actual printing as well as in finance, and 
this is confirmed by a copy of the Terence and 
Valerius Maximus mentioned in Panzer’s ‘ An- 
nales Typographici,’ tom. iv., page 224, No. 409, 
translated by Dibdin in his Catalogue of Earl 
Spencer’s library: this copy contains a MS. note 
by the first purchaser, Sigismond Meysterlin, “ In 
the year of our Lord 1470 I bought this edition 
of Terence at the Noerdlingen Fair for one florin 
or rix dollar. The impression of Valerius Maxi- 
mus was gratuitously added to the bargain. 
It is printed by the famous Adolf de Inguiler, whose 
face I never saw.” 


Tue Letrer R Books. 

There are two types in which this letter 
occurs, the first in a Roman letter type, 
the other in a semi-Gothic, which are linked 
together by a peculiar shaped capital R 
cast in two parts, the circle separately from 
the rest of the letter ; this form of the letter 
has never been found in any other fifteenth- 
century books. 

Type 1. The Books in Roman Letter. 
Lines of 


1. Durandus: Rationale a Peas. 


(1464) es -. Hain 6461. 56 
2. Hrabanus Maurus: D 

sermonum proprietate 

(1467) Hain 13669. 56 
3. Biblia Latina (after 1472) Hain 3034. 56 
4, Servius Maurus Honora- 

tus : Commentarius 

super Vergilium -. Hain 14703, 56 
5. Plutarch: Uitae -. Hain 13124, 49 
6. Pius II. (Adneas Sylvius) 


Epistulae, edited by N. 
Von Wyle... Hain 160. 37 


7. Dionysius de Burgo: 
Commentarius super 
Valerium Maximum.. Hain 4103. 36 

8. Donatus : Commentarius 
super Terentium 

9. Jacobus Le Grand: So- 
phologium 

10. Seneca: Epistulae ; 
11. Caracciolus: Sermones 

er adventum 
12. Petrarca: Secretum 

13. Petrarca: De uita soli- 

taria .. -. Hain 12796. 35 
14. Bollanus: De concepti- 
one B.V. Mariae (1474) Hain 3456. 34 
15. Sixtus IV.: Bulla de 
fratribus mendicanti- 
bus (1478) .. 
16. Summarium bullae indul- 
entiarum pro ecclesia 
in Urach (Latin an 
German) Notin Hain. 60 


Type Il. Books in Semi-Gothic Letter. 
17. Vincentius Bellovacensis : 


Hain 6382. 35 


Hain 10471. 35 
Hain 14597, 35 


Hain 4470. 35 
Hain 12800, 35 


Hain 14802. 35 


speculum naturale 

(1473-76) ; .. Notin Hain. 66, 67 
18. Vincentius Bellovacensis : 

speculum morale 


(1473-76) ee -» Notin Hain. 66, 67 


19. Vincentius Bellovacensis : 


speculum historiale 

(1472-76) > -. Notin Hain. 66, 67 
20. Vincentius Bellovacensis : 

speculum doctrinale 

(1478) “ .. Notin Hain. 66, 67 
21, Avicenna: Canon +» Hain 2197. 57 
22. Balbus: Catholicon - Hain 2251. 67 
23. Balbus: Catholicon, 


without the R os 
24. Jacobus de Dondis: Ag- 

gregator Hain 6395, 54, 55 
25. Herolt: Sermones d 

tempore, de sanctis .. 
26. Modus legendi abbrevia- 


Hain 2253. 65 


Hain 8474, 


turas .. ‘ -» Hain 11480. 38 
27. Silvaticus: Liber pan- 

dectarum medicinae 

(1475) ae .. Hain 15192. 54, 55 


The date 1464 is of the greatest import- 
ance. Dr. Bernoulli, Oberbibliothekar of 
the University of Basel, informs me that 
it occurs in a copy of the ‘ Rationale’ of 
Durandus, Bishop of Mende, in the Basel 
Library. It runs thus: ‘‘M. Johannes 


to| Ulricus Suriant Decanus comparauit ex- 


pensis fratribus Arcium, 1464,” and shows 
that the term Roman letter is a misnomer, 
no books having been printed in the city of 
Rome till three years later, 1467, and there- 
fore the honour of being the first city to use 
this type belongs to Strasburg, not to Rome. 

Another important date occurs in a copy 
of Hrabanus Maurus, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. It reads thus: ‘“ Est 
Ambrosii de Cambray juris utriusque doc- 
toris et canonici parisiensis, 1467, 20 Julii.” 
In Hain’s ‘ Repertorium,’ No. 12,800, it is 
stated that in the copies of Petrarch’s ‘ De 
contemptu mundi’ at Vienna and Munich, 
the date 1473 is ascribed to them: Sil- 
vaticus: ‘Liber pandectarun medicinae,’ 
the first edition was printed at Naples in 
1474; Sixtus IV.: ‘Bulla de fratribus 
mendicantibus’ is dated June 17, 1478. 
Now, M. Desburreaux Bernard, in the 
‘Etude bibliographique sur lédition du 
Speculum Quadruplex,’ states that there 
is a complete edition of these ‘Specula’ 
in Mentelin’s types, and an edition by the 
unknown printer of three of these ‘ Specula,’ 
the ‘Speculum Naturale,’ the ‘Speculum 
Historiale,’ and the ‘Speculum Doctrinale.’ 
I must here refer to Dr. Schorbach again. 
He tells me that between 1473-76 both 
Mentelin and Riisch printed editions of the 
‘Speculum Naturale’ and the ‘Speculum 
Historiale’ (he does not mention the 
‘Speculum Morale’); that afterwards they 
each printed an edition of the ‘Speculum 
Doctrinale’ from a MS. obtained from 
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Liibeck and returned to that town in 1478, 
and that Mentelin (whose editions had 
sixty-two lines to the full page) used Riisch’s 
capitals, surely a proof that Riisch and the 
“R printer ” were one and the same person. 
If any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ possess 
a copy of Mentelin’s edition of the ‘ Speculum 
Doctrinale ’ will they kindly let me know ? 

Let us now turn to the ‘Summarium 
bullae indulgentiarum pro ecclesia in Vrach 
latae ’"—-Latin and German. The reader will 
have observed that all the ‘“ R printer’s ” 
books are in Latin, but that in this Indul- 
gence he has added a German translation, 
which consists of thirty-two lines only, in 
a different type, which he had evidently 
borrowed from another printer. There were 
a number of types, very much resembling 
one another, known under the general name 
of Typi Reyseriani, from their resemblance 
to the types used by George and Michael 
Reyser, of which this is one. Up to the 
present time they have never been thoroughly 
examined. Now, Mentelin died in 1478, 
and it is a curious fact that after that date 
no more books in the R type were printed, 
but (about 1480) Riisch printed one more 
book, the Latin Bible, containing 1209 
leaves, with two glosses by Walafridus 
Strabo and Anselmus Scholasticus, that of 
the latter between the lines of the text, and 
that of the former placed round the margin. 
In this Bible Riisch makes use of two dif- 
ferent types, said to have been borrowed 
from one of the Basel printers. It is certain 
that Riisch printed this Bible, because in 
letters to Johann Amerbach of Basel, Riisch 
states that he had printed a Latin Bible 
with two glosses. Now, this is the only 
Bible printed in the fifteenth century which 
had two glosses. These letters were re- 
printed in the WSerapeuwm, a_ periodical 
published at Leipzig from 1840-70. More- 
over, the Bible is mentioned in some verses 
by Rudolf Lange. After this nothing seems 
to be known of Riisch. 


Mentelin and Riisch used the same water- 
marks, which were the following: a bull’s 
head, the capital P, the crescent with a star, 
the pelican, several forms of the rose, the 
anchor, a bunch of grapes (generally but not 
always without the loop in the raceme), 
the currycomb and the stone-font. The 
copy of the Plutarch in Trinity College, 
Dublin, has also the letter Y with a hooked 
tail surmounted by a cross, a capital D 
above a double cross and the arms of France. 
It is @ curious fact that in the Bible of 1480 


the watermark is the crescent with a star. 
It seems to me that enough importance has 
not been attached to watermarks, which 
surely would throw some light on the place 
of printing if carefully examined. 

In conclusion, let me add a few words on 
Dr. Schorbach. He was engaged for many 
years in writing an exhaustive account of 
Mentelin’s works. When it was finished the 
Chapter of the University of Strasburg 
offered to publish the work if he would 
continue it so as to include all the Strasburg 
printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, which unfortunately he consented 
to do. Then came the war and the work 
was stopped. He says that the only hope 
he has is that the Gutenberg Society at 
Mainz, for which he had written a treatise, 
might publish it in its Journal of Scientific 
Proceedings ; but he adds that at his age 
he does not know that he would be able to 
finish it, which is a great loss to literature. 
As to himself, he writes to me that during 
the first year of the French occupation the 
Germans were allowed to remain in Stras- 
burg, and the professors continued their 
lectures without interruption. In the next 
year, however, they were obliged to leave 
Alsace at forty-eight hours’ notice, and he 
fled to Baden-Baden; afterwards the 
French Government allowed his wife to 
follow with their furniture. 

8S. J. ALDRICH. 
74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 


PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE. 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘GENUINE MEMOIRS OF 
ASIATICUS.’ 
THESE Memoirs, throwing an interesting 
light on society at Calcutta in the days of 
Warren Hastings, first appeared in 1784. 
A second edition followed in 1785, and a new 
edition was issued in 1909 under the auspices 
of the Calcutta Historical Society, with 
a useful Introduction and explanatory notes 
by the Rev. W. K. Firminger. But even 
Mr. Firminger failed to discover the identity 
of the author beyond the mere fact of his 
name. The name of the author, indeed, 
appears on the title page of the second 
edition, viz., ‘‘ Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Esq., late of the First Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards,” and the fact that he possessed the 
same names as the fourth Earl of Chester- 
field was without doubt the reason why the 
‘ Memoirs’ were included among the latter’s 
works both by Watt, in his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ and by Allibone, in his ‘ Critical 
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Dictionary of English Literature.’ But as 
Lord Chesterfied died in 1773, and some of 
the events recorded by Asiaticus took place 
after that date—e.g., the affair of Lord Pigot 
in 1776—we must look elsewhere for our 
author. 

The Memoirs themselves give little 
help beyond the two statements: one, that 
our author was an Oxonian (which we shall 
see to be untrue if our identification is 
correct), and, secondly, that he was the 
near relation of the wife of Dr. Hancock. 
This second statement is confirmed by a 
passage in Dr. Hancock’s letters given below. 
We know that Hancock married Phila- 
delphia, the daughter of William Austen by 
Rebecca, the daughter of Sir George Hamp- 
son, fourth baronet (‘ Letters of Warren 
Hastings to his Wife,’ by Sydney C. Grier, 

496 et seqg.), and in identifying any 
Stanhope as the author, it is essential to 
show in what way he was related to Phila- 
delphia Hancock—unless, of course, this 
second statement is as inaccurate as the first. 

Now, there was a Philip Dormer Stanhope 
who was the son of Charles Stanhope by 
Catherine Margaret, his wife ; born Feb. 12, 
and baptized Mar. 1, 1752/3, at St. John’s, 
Westminster ; entered Eton July 26, 1765 ; 
placed on the foundation as a scholar that 
same year, was captain of ‘“ Montem” in 
1771, and admitted scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, May 27, 1771. At Cambridge 
his conduct was far from exemplary ; having 
obtained leave of absence from Cambridge to 
visit his mother, he never went near her, but 
took the opportunity to 


Sir George Hampson, 4th Bart. 
| 


| 
T. C. Freeman= Catherine Margaret 


Catherine Margaretta= Chas. Stanhope 


drive through the town of Eton in an open carriage, 
having with him a person of Suspicious Fame and 
Character, and there taking up into his Carriage 
one of the Scholars of Eton and carrying him 
away from School without leave obtained of the 
Master, and otherwise behaving in a very unbecom- 
ing manner to the ill example of the Scholars there 
(Austen-Leigh, ‘ King’s College,’ p. 206). 

For this offence he was admonished on 
Nov. 3, 1772, but the admonition evidently 
had little effect, for he was expelled from 
the college in March, 1773. 


So far the identification seems quite 
possible, and is further helped by the fact 
that Rebecca Hampson, who became the 
mother of Philadelphia Austen, afterwards 
Mrs. Hancock, had a sister named Catherine 
Margaret, who married John Cope Freeman. 
But I was unable to prove that Mrs. Freeman 
was the mother of Mrs. Charles Stanhope 
until Mr. V. L. Oliver directed my attention 
to p. 91 of The Genealogist, New Series, vol. 
xvii., where the following passage occurs :— 

Alfred Isidore Walsh ...m. 26 June, 1819, 

Stella Eloisa, dau. of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
who m. Elizabeth Hughes on the 10th Jan., 1780, 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square. Count and 
Countess Alfred Isidore Walsh assumed the 
names of Freeman 14 Feb., 1823, in accordance 
with the will of Frances, widow of Admiral 
Allen, and daughter of Thomas Cope Freeman, 
of Abbots Langley, Herts, whose sister Catherine 
Margaretta'm. at St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, 
14 Jan., 1745/6, Charles, the father of the above 
Philip Dormer Stanhope. 
It appears, therefore, that Philip Dormer 
Stanhope was first cousin, once removed, 
to Philadelphia Hancock, and I think the 
chain of evidence is complete. 


| 
Rebecca=: Wm. Austen 


Philadelphia, m. Feb.=Saul Tysoe 


m. Jan. 14, 1745/6, | of St. James’s, 22, 1753, at Cudda- Hancock 
at St. Geo. Chapel, | Westminster lore 
Mayfair 
Elizabeth 
Philip Dormer Stanhope = Elizabeth Hughes, 


b. Feb. 12, bap. Mar. 1, 
1752/3, at St. John’s, 
Westminster 


m. Jan. 10, 1780, 
at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square 


Stella Eloisa = Count Alfred Isidore Walsh, 


m. June 26, 
1819 


assumed name of Freeman, 
Feb. 14, 1823 


The father, Charles Stanhope, is described | ant of Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, 


as ‘“‘of St. James’s, Westminster,” in the 
marriage register ; who he was is a question 


who married Lady Elizabeth Dormer. 
With regard to the subsequent career of 


which I cannot answer, but he does not seem| P. D. Stanhope, I find from the Army Lists 
that he was appointed cornet of the Ist 


to fit in with any known legitimate descend- 
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Regiment*of Dragoon Guards, April 6, 1780 ; 
ensign, 12th Foot, June 11, 1781; but his 
name ceases to appear after 1784, when he 
may be presumed to have’ left the Army. 

I have failed to find any further trace of 
him. 

There are one or two references to him in 
the letters of Dr. Hancock, which are in the 
British Museum—e.g., when writing to his 
daughter Elizabeth on March 26, 1775, 
he says :— 

The Governor, your godfather, desired me to 
send a very fine white Persian cat of mine to you 
as a present from him, which I would have done 
with pleasure, but your cousin Stanhope having 
quarrelled with a gentleman who lived at a house 
next to mine, and the cat having straied into his 
house, the gentleman or some of his people shot 
her—I suppose to be revenged on Mr. Stanhope. 

A certain amount of interest attaches to 
Elizabeth Hancock, for she was the god- 
daughter of Warren Hastings, and after 
losing her first husband, the Comte de 
Feuillide, through the guillotine, married 
her cousin, Henry Austen, and became 
sister-in-law of Jane, the novelist. 

R. A. AustTEN-LEIGH. 


DICKENSIANA: LETTER TO JOHN TOMLIN, 
1841.—An item apparently overlooked by 
Dickens’s biographers and bibliographers is 
to be found in Graham’s Magazine for 
February, 1842 (Philadelphia), vol. xx., 
pp. 88-84, in an article headed ‘ Original 
Letter from Charles Dickens,’ which an 
editorial note (from E. A. Poe) states was 
contributed by John Tomlin of Tennessee. 
Dickens’s letter, addressed to Tomlin, a 
minor poet and magazine-writer of the day, 
is dated Feb. 23, 1841, and seems not to have 
been reprinted. 

THoMAS OLLIVE 

Columbia University. 


Rev. JoHn D.D.—The con- 
version of what was once St. Pancras Con- 
gregational Church, in Tolmers Square, 
Hampstead Road, into a cinema house, has 
necessitated the removal of a white marble 
memorial tablet inscribed :— 

In Memoriam Rev. John Guthrie, M.A., D.D., 
who, whilst pastor of this church from 1802 to 
1866, was mainly instrumental in erecting this 
building. As preacher, professor, poet, author, 
and social reformer during 40 years of public life, 
he did good service for God and man. He died 
September 18th, 1878, aged 64 years. 

There is a short life of Guthrie, who helped 
Morison to found the Evangelical Union, in 
Boase. J. M. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY ANTI - PAPAL 
SatrrE.—Among the Papers of Thomas 
Bowrey (c. 1650-1713) which have lain for- 
gotten for some 200 years and have recently 
come into the possession of Colonel Henry 
Howard, who has allowed me to examine 
them, I find the following interesting piece 
of verse. As I think it probable that it will be 
new to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I have copied 
it for their edification. 

On Easter 87 [1687], this was found fixed 

on the King’s Chappel Door. 
When God Almighty had His Palace fram’d 
That Glorious shining place He Heaven nam’d, 
And when the first Rebellious Angells fell 
He doom’d them te a certain place call’d Hell. 
Here’s Heaven and Hell confirm’d by Sacred Story, 
But yet I ne’re could read of Purgatory, 
That cleansing place which of late Years is found 
For Sining Souls to Flux in, till they’re Sound. 
The Preist form’d that for the good Roman race, 
Our Maker never thought of such a Place. 
Oh Rome we'll own thee for a Learn’d wise Nation 
To add a Place wanting in God’s Creation. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


THE Conpuctor’s Batron.—IT seems 
strange that the centenary in 1920 of 
the now familiar custom of conducting 
the orchestra with the baton in England 
was overlooked by writers on music. The 
“little stick’ wielded by Ludwig Spohr, 
the once popular violinist and composer, 
made its first English appearance at a Phil- 
harmonic Society concert in London in the 
spring of 1820. Spohr, in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ says :— 

When my turn came to direct one of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, I created no less sensation 
than with my solo playing. It was the custom 
that when symphonies and overtures were per- 
formed, the pianist should have the score before 
him, not exactly to conduct from it, but only to 
read, and to play in with the orchestra at pleasure, 
which, when done, had a very bad effect. The 
real conductor was the first violin, who gave the 
/empi, and, now and then, when the orchestra 
began to falter, gave the beat with his bow. So 
numerous an orchestra, standing so far apart from 
each other, as that of the Philharmonic, could not 
possibly go well together, and, in spite of the ex- 
cellence of the individual members, the ensemble 
was much worse than we are accustomed to in 
Germany. I had therefore resolved, when my 
turn came to direct, to make an attempt to re- 
medy this defective system. Fortunately, at the 
morning rehearsal on the day when I was to con- 
duct the concert, Mr. Pines took the place at the 
piano, and readily consented to give up the score 
to me, and to remain excluded from all participa- 
tion in the performance. I then took my stand 
at a separate desk in front of the orchestra, drew 
my baton from my coat-pocket, and gave the signal 
to begin. Quite alarmed at such a novel pro- 
cedure, some of the directors would have pro- 
tested against it; but when I besought them to 
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grant me at least one trial, they became pacified. 
.- . . Surprised and inspired by this result, 
the orchestra, immediately after the first part of 
the symphony, expressed aloud its collective as- 
sent to the new mode of conducting, and thereby 
overruled all further opposition on the part of 
the directors. . . . The result, in the evening, 
was more brilliant than I could have hoped. 
True, the audience were, at first, startled by the 
novelty, and were seen whispering together ; but 
when the music began and the orchestra executed 
the well-known symphony with unusual power 
and precision, general approbation was shown 
immediately on the conclusion of the first part 
by a long-continued clapping of hands. The 
triumph of the baton as a time-giver was decisive, 
and no one was seen any more seated at the piano 
during the performance of symphonies and 
overtures. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY LETTER FROM 
Boston.—The following letter from Boston 
when that city was still a British Colony 
may prove interesting :— 

Boston, June ye 17, 1749. 

Sr,—I have Inclosed to you the Agrement be- 
tween Govr. Shirley and my selfe as Surgeon to 

e Sir Companys, You are pleased to Act as Agent 
or; the amount of which I think is £1520 Stir.— 
£860 of which I have drawn for in favr. of Mr. John 
Greenlife and that to be payed when you shall 
have Recd. the Muney, the Balance exclusive of 
the Deductions I beg you to send me in Garlicks 
Trish Holands and Duck of that sort You know 
to be most sutable for this place. You, Sr, will 
finde me in Ye Muster Roales as Surgeon tho 
not as Mait, nor a Mait In the Roles on Acct. 
of my undertaking to do both Dutis which I 
agreed with Govr. Shirley to do. I Refer you to 
Capt. Goldthwait for your knowledge of me and 
the servis I have done for my King and Country, 
for which I have no other Reward than my vay 
(when you shail plese to remit it to me) and my 
bread in the toune of Boston as a practitioner— 
I once had the Honour to be known to you at 
the New England Coffee House when Surgeon 
to Ye Vernon commanded by Mich. Cussens (?) 
tho’ now oute of Your Remembrance. 

I wish you Health and all imagineable felicity. 

Concludes me, Sir, your most Obedt. and Very 
Humble Servant, 

MILEs WHITWORTH. 

To John Tomlinson, Esq. 

D. A. H. Mosszs. 


78, Kensington Park Road, W.11. 


‘““To go West.’’—I believe that there 
was a considerable correspondence in the 
Press during the last years of the War as to 
the origin of the phrase “To go West.” 
I did not see this correspondence, but am 
told that the following explanation has 
never been put forward. It is an explana- 
tion which lacks the romantic interest at- 
tached to theories connecting the phrase 


with the setting of the sun or the lost Islands 
of Hy. Brasil, but having a closer connexion 
with the everyday life of ordinary people it 
may perhaps be more correct, or at any rate 
more plausible. ‘‘To Go West” meant to 
go westward from the City of London to 
Tyburn, which was situated close to where 
the Marble Arch now stands, or, in other 
words, to be hanged. H(enry) P(arrot), in 
his character of ‘A Ballad Maker’ in ‘ Lines 
for the Itch’ (1626), writes :— 

If any thing happen to helpe besides, it must 
accrew from the next Sessions, provided there be 
some to travel westward, on whom he is to make 
that recantation as if himselfe were the Theame 
hee writes on. 

Anthony Brewer uses the phrase in the 
same sense. 

Hu.—Your Father dye ? 

Greg.—Hee’s threescore yeares old and upward. 
Is’t not time he should now, goe downward ? 

Hu.—And time, that you should goe westward. 

(‘ The Countrie Gide,’ 1647. Sig. 3 verso.) 

O. H. WItKryson. 

[See an earlier instance from the Elizabethan 
play ‘ Looke about you,’ discussed at 11 S. xii. 
6, 391, by PRor. Moore SMITH and Mr. DUGDALE 
SYKEs.] 


JIGG OF THE JEAST”’ = CREAM OF THE 
JOKE.”’—A variant of one shade of meaning 
of jig not given in ‘ N.E.D.’ is in the phrase 
“the jigg of the jeast.” This, as evidently 
equivalent to ‘the cream of the joke,” is 
more than once to be found in Mercurius 
Fumigosus, or The Smoking Nocturnall, a 
deliberately humorous and decidedly in- 
decorous London weekly journal, published 
during the Commonwealth, and first issued 
in 1654. ALFRED RossBiys. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


(GALLI) oF BotoGNna.—l. An- 
tonio Bibiena in 1763 completed the building 
of the Teatro Nuovo (Comunale) in Bologna. 
In 1780 a large model of this building was 
installed in No. 22, Piccadilly: it is re- 
ferred to as 
the exact Model of the superb Teatro Nuovo at 
Bologna, and the Scenery are (?) the Painting of 
Bibbiena, (See ‘ N. & Q.,’ Jan. 16, 

Does any further record or any engraving 
exist of this large model? Can anyone say 
what happened to it after 1780 ? 

2. About the years 1704-8 the uncle of 


an 
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this Antonio Bibiena, one Francesco Bibiena, 
was invited to London to erect there a 
theatre. He was unable to accept the in- 
vitation, having to build one at Nancy, one 
at Vienna and one at Mantova. 

Who was it invited this architect to Lon- 
don ? 

(One must remember that while known 
as Bibiena the family name was Galli.) 

BE. G. C. 
Rapallo. 


SaLuTEes.—Evelyn (Oct. 11, 1641) writes :— 

At our going off the Fort, against which our 
pinnace ankered, saluted my Lord Marshall with 
12 greate guns, which we answered with 3. 
Philips, in his ‘ Journal of the Expedition of 
Lord Anson,’ p. 181, writes :— 

He saluted us with eleven guns, and we returned 
the salute with three. 

Can anyone explain the etiquette of the 
sea in this matter ? H. MayNnarp SMITH. 

8, College Green, Gloucester. 


THE CoLoURS or Horses.—Can anyone 
add to the following sayings on this subject ? 
Is the first really true ? 

1, A horse with four white stockings is exempted 
from paying toll (in France), and in England the 
carter whose leader is marked thus may have 
precedence on the road. 

2. The Arabs say that a blue-grey, turning 
white, is the best colour; bay with black points 
comes next: but chestnuts are tiresome and 
vicious. 

3. One white leg, buy a horse, 

Two white legs, try a horse, 
Three white legs, look about him, 
Four white legs, go without him. 

4, One white leg, ride him for your life, 

Two white legs, give him to your wife, 
Three white legs, give him to your man, 
Four white legs, sell him if you can. 

5. A good horse cannot be a bad colour. 

. Good luck for a grey horse. 
7. If you desire a horse you long to serve, 

Take the brown bay and him with care 

preserve, 
The grey’s not ill, and he is prized far, 
~— is coal-black and blazed with a white 
star. 
8. An eel-backed dun ne’er left his master 
ahin.—(Galloway proverb). 
9. A flea-bitten horse never tires. 
10. Grey horses are roans when foaled. 


I have searched ‘N. & Q.’ (except the 
last volume): and Lean’s ‘Collectanea.’ I 
give the foregoing, which will be found in 
one or other of these places, because I want 
to show the sort of sayings I am looking 


=> 


—as they are to every horse-lover—before 
I saw them in print. I want true, practical 
sayings, which have been proved so by 
experience. From my own observation 
the following seem to be the best colours :— 

(1) Brown, brown-bay, and bay; (2) grey, 
roans; (3) blacx (apt to be sulky or fiery) ; 
(4) dark chestnut (with dark or light mane 
and tail)—the latter is not common; (5) 
dun; (6) bright chestnut (inclined to be 
irritable and delicate). 

Odd colours should generally be avoided 
—though I suppose most horsemen know 
of an exception. 

The rhymes I quote about the white feet 
seem to fit in with English opinion: though 
in India a horse with four white feet seems 
to be a prized animal. But it is English 
opinion in which I am 


A PEN-AND-INK CATALOGUE. —I have 
recently acquired what seems to be an 
unusual form of illustrated catalogue of 
some exhibition of water-colours of about 
the middle of the last century. It consists 
of two sheets of tiny pen-and-ink drawings 
of the pictures. One sheet shows what 
appears to be the end wall of the exhibition 
room, the other the two side walls (three 
pictures on each) and the wall in which 
are the two doors of entrance and exit. 
Each sheet is glazed and mounted in a 
black frame which has a handle—the whole 
shape being like that of a rectangular 
magnifying glass. The pictures illustrated 
are listed as follows :— 

Sheet I.: Naftel, ‘Sorrento’; G. Cattermole, 
‘Finding Julian Avenel’; S. Cooper, ‘ Sheep’ ; 
A. Fripp, ‘Doge Palace’; Bennett, ‘ York- 
shire’; Holland, ‘ Realto’; J. M. W. Turner, 
‘Scotland’; Barrett, ‘Summer’; Girtin, ‘ Bat- 
tersey’; J. M. W. Turner, ‘ Deal’; Harding, 
‘Mill nr. Bettws’; De Wint, ‘Head of Der- 
wentwater’; D. Cox, ‘Moel Shabod’ (sic) ; 
A. Fripp, ‘ Venice’; S. Cook, ‘ Devonshire’ ; 
S. Bough, ‘ Rain’ ; J. Varley, ‘ On the Coast.’ 

Sheet II. : G. Cattermole, ‘ Rivaux ’; Duncan, 
‘Shrimping’; Bentley, ‘ Yarmouth’; Millais, 
‘ Gardener’s Boy’; G. Chambers, ‘ Amsterdam ’ ; 
D. Cox, ‘Conway Stepping Stones’; C. Haag, 
‘ Pifferari at Rome’; De Wint, ‘ Harvest’ ; 
J. M. W. Turner, ‘ Richmond’; Danby, ‘ Nant 
Guinant ’; S. Prout, ‘ The Disabled ’; J. Gilbert, 
‘Falstaff and Bardolph’; Fredk. Taylor, ‘ The 
Highlands ’ ; De Wint, ‘ On the Machno.’ 


Can any one give me any clue as to the 
exhibition in question, and as to the where- 
fore of such elaborate cataloguing ? 

H. T. SHERINGHAM. 
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SurRGEON STOKOE or St. Hetena FamMe.— 
Where can I find particulars of his family ? 
I understand that the Dr. Richard Stokoe 
who attended Napoleon III. while the latter 
was at Chislehurst was a nephew of the 
surgeon. Was another relative the Alexander 
Stokoe (Civil Service) whose marriage to 
Ann Bunyon took place at St. Pancras in 
1809 ? TRIUMVIR. 


SuFFOLK CONTINGENTS AT THE SIEGE OF 
CoLcHESTER, 1648.—Has a nominal roll of 
these been preserved, and, if so, where could 
it be consulted ? TRIUMVIR. 


GARIBALDI Biscurt.—In ‘The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Current English’ 
(1918), is the following :— 

Garibaldi: a kind of biscuit enclosing a layer 
of currants. 

When was this term first used ? The thing, 
apart from the name, goes back many 
years, but until the war I always knew it 
as a “fruit,” “currant,” or sultana”’ 
biscuit. One firm who made a biscuit of 
this kind called it a ‘‘ Nelson biscuit,’? and 
probably there were other names. Was 
the name “Garibaldi”? the monopoly of 
one firm, or is it now used generally for all 
biscuits ‘ with a layer of currants.” 


Dauton.—The Place Dalton, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, is said to derive its name from an 
officer of Irish origin who lived at Boulogne 
and who had distinguished himself in the 
French service. Who was this Dalton? 
Any information concerning him will be 
welcome. F. H. C. 


TRENTALL OF MAssEs.—What exactly does 
this mean ? Is it Mass three times a week ? 
W. R. N. B. 


[A set of thirty requiem Masses. These might 
be said on the same day or different days. Thus 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes the Paston Letters, ‘‘ Every 
week following unto my month’s mind one trental, 
and three trentals at my month’s mind.’”’ The 
word is also used for ‘‘ month’s mind,” #.e., com- 
memoration of the departed on the thirtieth day 
after burial. ] 


“ UNCLE,’ AND OTHER OMISSIONS IN 


Dicrionarres.—Can I have a reference to 
the dictionary which failed to include the 
word “uncle” ? The fact is recorded, I be- 
lieve, in a paper by H. B. Wheatley in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society. 

» Are there other instances of the omission 
of quite ordinary words ? 


States In ScHoors.—When were slates 
put out of use in elementary schools in 
England, and by what authority ? Were 
any steps taken to compensate the workers 
who had up to that date earned their living 
by preparing and framing slates? Q. V. 


‘Toe FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY.’—Who 
was the author of the words of this well- 
known song ? R. M. 


PoRTUGUESE CASTING-COUNTERS: Two 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TypES.—Can anyone 
throw light upon these two types, which 
appear on Portuguese casting-counters, 
dating between 1438 and 1495? 1. Reverse. 
The wheel of a water-mill, surrounded by 
splashes of water. No legend. A variant 
reads (in Lombardie lettering) HE RODIZIO. 
The obverse bears the arms of Portugal, with 
the legend (in Lombardic lettering) coNsER- 
VACIO: REX: PUBLICE: IN. According to 
Giovio and Symeoni (Sententiose Imprese, 
Lyons, 1561, p. 103), a water-mill wheel was 
a device of Don Diego de Guzman. Hence, 
this jetton may have been struck for some 
member of the Portuguese branch of the 
house of Guzman. 2. Obverse. A_ well 
surmounted by its timber-work. The reverse, 
which is simply a cross, &c., does not help, 
nor do the legends (so far as I can see) which 
are merely the names of the ‘‘ Three Kings of 
Cologne,’ Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, 
such as, in various forms, are found on other 
jettons of Portugal, France, the Low 
Countries, and Germany. 

SLEUTH-HOUND. 


PorTUGUESE CASTING-COUNTERS: LE- 
GENDS.—The following half-dozen legends 
appear on Portuguese contos (casting-coun- 
ters) between 1383 and 1557. I have made 
out conjectural translations, but some do not 
satisfy me, and I should be very grateful for 
assistance in the matter. The earlier ones 
are, of course, in Lombardic lettering, but 
Ihave put all in Roman. 1. Ao GALARDON 
COMO AO DO. 2. CONTUS WOIR. 3. CONTOS 
RAOE(?) SPUG. 4. PARA METES. 5. CA- 
DAUR(or N). AOC—-NO—vV—NIT—OUN 
(the dashes represent portions of the legend- 
space invaded by the type). 

SLEUTH-HOUND. 


‘THE British AND ForEIGN ‘THEO- 
LOGICAL ReEvirew.’—Particulars as to the 
history of this quarterly and the names of 
its successive editors would oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Mrs. Huspspack or ABERYSTWYTH. — 
This lady, niece of Jane Austen, brought 
out in 1850 a three-volume novel, ‘‘ The 
Younger Sister.”’ Biographical ana would 
be esteemed. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


DIcKENS AND Upcott.—Some 
few years before the War, about 1910, 
there occurred for sale a copy of ‘The 
Pickwick Papers’ with an _ inscription 
by the author to W. Upcott recording 
his visit to him, and his delight in his 
vast collections of autographs, &c. I 
shall be much obliged for a copy of this 
inscription and any further data or record 
of the incident. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CHARLWoOD : RuGELEY.—In an old Bible 
in my possession, which has been handed 
down to me—‘“‘ Imprinted at London. By 
the Deputies of Christopher Barker 1599 ” 
—there are written the following entries, 
and I should be glad to obtain some 
information about the families mentioned :— 
wa birth of James Charlwood, July the 18: 


The birth of Anne iones (? Jones) the wiff of 
= Charlwood born September the 23 day: 
John Rugeley his book anno “ Dommini ” 1678. 
Jobn Ridgeley his book. 
ae" Charllwood was baptized Augus(t) 18: 
Oe 


I know of the entries in ‘ Kensington, 
Co. Middlesex Registers,’ edited by F. N. 
Macnamara, M.D., and A. Story Maskelyne, 
and those contained in the Parish Registers 
(marriages) of Bourton-on-the-Water, Co. 
Gloucester, published by Messrs. Philli- 
more. I have also searched through Glou- 
cestershire Notes and Queries, edited by 
H. Bearer Blacker. T. C. Tomes. 


Epwarp Lyon: JAMEs TomsBs.—Can any 
reader give particulars of the above-named, 
who married Mary (née Norton), the widow 
of James Tombs. In 1706 there appears 
to have been litigation between Margaret, 
widow of Bartholomew Tombs, and Edward 
Lyon (described as citizen and_barber- 
surgeon) and Mary, his wife, relative to 
ownership of property in Barking, Co. 
Essex, formerly belonging to Elizabeth 
(née Egg), wife of Giles Tombs, of Bourton- 
on the-Water, Co. Gloucester, which pro- 
perty she (Elizabeth) inherited from Sir 
Thomas Vyner, grandson of Sir Thomas 
Vyner, Lord Mayor of London. 

Only one son of James Tombs and Mary 
(Norton) survived his father; he also was 


named James, and was baptized at St. 
John’s at Hackney in 1687. He was seven 
years old at the time of the death of his 
father (1694). James the elder died at 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Co. Gloucester. I 
should like to know what became of the 
son (James) and if any particulars are 
known of him and his descendants. 
T. C. Tomss. 


Witi1aM BristowE EMINSON, the son of 
John Eminson, of Grantham, Lincs., was 
elected on the foundation at Westminster 
School in 1847. Any information about 
him would be useful. G. F. R. B. 


Peregrine Fielding was 
admitted to Westminster School in July, 
1781, and W. H. Fielding in May, 1810. 
Any information about their respective 
parentages and careers is desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


SANDILANDS DrRINKWATER.—At a Court 
of Assistants of the Goldsmith Company, 
held in 1772, there was present one of this 
name (vide Chaffers and Markham, ‘ Hall 
Marks, &e.,’ p. 61). But the London direc- 
tories of this date do not name him at all. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say if he was 
a goldsmith of some other 


Tue Marte CeLeste.—Could any reader 
kindly give or refer me to particulars of the 
loss of this ship ? I should also be glad to 
know whether any reasonable solution of 
the extraordinary mystery in connexion 
with it has ever been put forward. 

ALBERT BOLTON. 

[The Treasury about a dozen years ago had an 
elaborate article on this subject. Perhaps some 
reader could supply the reference.] 


‘Tue MistLETOE Bovuex.’—I should. like 
to know where Sir H. R. Bishop took the 
idea of his song, ‘The Mistletoe Bough.’ 
Is there an original legend, or is it a 
product of the composer’s imagination ? 

OLIVIER REYMOND. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS.—Will someone 
kindly identify the following arms, which 
are engraved on a seal in a lozenge: Gules 
a stag(?) between three pheons within 
a bordure engrailed charged with roundels 
impaling lozengy on a chevron a mullet. 
I think the impalement may be intended for 
Wraxall. Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 


Norwich. 
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‘THe Dissenters Sayrnes’ (1685): A 
QUESTION OF PRINTING.—Omitting the list 
of contents, the title is this :— 


The 
Dissenters Sayings. 


Two Parts in One. 


Published 
In their own Words. 


Written by Sir Roger L’Estrange, Deceas’d. 


To which is added 
The Geneva Ballad, 
To the Tune of 48. 


London, 
Printed for Charles Brome at the West-End of 
St. Paul’s Church. 1685. 


Price One Shilling. 


This curious and spicy pamphlet of sixty 
pages, in small quarto, is printed on paper 
of poor quality. The first thing that attracts 
notice is that Sir Roger is said to be 
** deceas’d,”’ though in fact he lived till Queen 
Anne was on the throne. He was knighted 
April 30, 1685, a few weeks after the acces- 
sion of James II.; but his name does not 
appear in Shaw’s ‘Knights of England’ 
(1905). 

The printer’s signatures, in quaternions, 
run from B, B2 to 1. Page 59, which 
should be 12, has no signature. The title 
page and yaw would account for a, A2, 
1.€., half of the first quaternion. The paper, 
which I have examined, seems to be uniform 
throughout. 

The pamplet was probably suppressed 
after the Revolution, and the type 
accordingly distributed. It was again cir- 
culated after the death of William III. But 
here is a puzzling circumstance, arising out 
of the printing of ‘The Geneva Ballad,’ 
pp. 58-60. I cite verses 9 and 13, the 
subject of the former being “ Splaymouth, 
a Presbyterian parson ”’ :— 

9. Hark! how he opens with full Cry ! 
Halloo my hearts, beware of RoME. 
Cowards that are afraid to die 
Thus make Domestick Broils at home. 
How quietly great ANNE might Reign, 
Would all these Hot-spurs cross the Main, 
And preach down Popery in Spain ? 


13. 


Yet they all cry, They love the Queen, 
And make boast of their Innocence : 
There cannot be so vile a thing, 
But may be colour’d with pretence. 
Yet when all’s said, one thing I’ll swear, 
No Subject like th’ old Cavalier, 
No Traitor like Jack Presbyter. 


In verse 9 the word “ Anne” is in the 
middle of a s which would hold the 
word ‘‘ Charles’ or “ James,” and it is not 
from the same fount as the word ‘‘ Rome.” 

In verse 13 the first line unquestionably 
closed with the word ‘ King,” for which 
** Queen ” was substituted when Anne came 
to the throne. 

As I have already intimated, it is unlikely 
that the pamphlet was kept in type during 
the thirteen years 1689-1701. And yet, if 
it were set up anew in 1702 or later, why 
was the word ‘ Anne” printed in the 
manner here described ? That is what I 
cannot explain. 

Let me add that, if your readers desire it, 
I will send you a transcript of ‘ The Geneva 
Ballad’ in full. It is a witty poem. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


MS. JourNat oF Captain T. PENROSE, 
1641-1668. — Is anything known of the 
present location of the ‘Journal of Cap- 
tain Thomas Penrose.’ This important 
MS., written up daily for eighteen years c, 
1641-1669, must contain much of interest 
concerning the naval history of that day. 
Some particulars of Penrose’s career are to 
be found in the ‘ Parochial History of Corn- 
wall’ (1872), ii. pp. 1-3. The MS. was ap- 
parently accessible to Hals, the Historian of 
Cornwall, doubtlessly through his elder 
brother James, who married Martha, the 
daughter of Capt. Penrose. James, their 
eldest son, was afterwards of Hungerford 
Park, Berks. J. HAmMBLEY Rowe. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES: JODNA AND KEY.— 
These two Christian names occur in several 
Cornish parish registers, eg., “The old 
Jodna Buskenninge, bur. 24 Nov. 1603,” 
Madron Reg.; ‘James Richarde, mard 
Key Angove, 29 June, 1575,” Phillack Reg. ; 
again, ‘“‘ William Harrye, mard Key, some- 
time wife of John Keyle, decd. 27 Jan. 
1572,” Phillack Reg. Whence do_ they 
come and are they peculiar to Cornwall ? 

J. Hamsiey Rowe. 


Tarr (Tare) Famity or Batu.—Can any 
reader give some information about the 
Tait (or Tate) family of Bath ? One mem- 
ber, Alice Hume, married John Bridgford 
of Manchester in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Another, Mortimer 
Lavater, is interred in Heaton Mersey 
churchyard, near Stockport. M. C. B. 


=. 
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R. Brooke, YoRK HERaLp.—Can any- 
one give me information respecting the 
family of Brooke, of which R. Brooke, the 
York Herald, was a member ? In Malcolm’s 
‘Londinium Redivivum,’ vol. iv., it is 
stated :— 

The 24th day of Dec. 1612 Ralph Brooke, 
commonly called York Herald at Arms, parishioner 
of this parish (St. Martin’s, Ludgate), of his piety 
gave unto the parish church of St. Martin for 
ever, for the adorning of the pulpit of the said 
church, one cushion of crimson velvet with 
tassels of gold, and also one escucheon of the 
arms of the late deceased illustrious Prince Henry 
of Wales. 

There was a family of this name at Dod- 
worth, parish of Silkston, Co. York, about 
the time of Ralph Brooke, and I believe 
there are various monuments in Silkston 
Church to their memory. Was he member 
of this family ? 

I have in my possession a very old 
manuscript book containing the arms of all 
those who came over to England with 
William the Conqueror. Most of these arms 
are painted in water-colour, while others 
are in pen and ink. Despite the age of the 
work, the colours are still very bright. 
On the flyleaf is written, ‘“ Raf Brooke 
Yorke Heralde 1621,” presumably in his 
own writing. 

There is @ manuscript index at the end, 
but it is incomplete. I should imagine the 
work is almost unique; it has been in my 
family for many generations. 

C. Becuer Picor. 

Nelson Road, Ipswich. 

[Ralph Brooke (1553-1625) is the subject of an 
article in the ‘D.N.B.’ It is there said that he 
describes himself, in a MS. now at the College of 
Arms, as the grandson of William Brooke of 
Lancashire, a cadet of the family of Brooke of 
Norton, Cheshire. The entry of his admission 
to Merchant Taylors’ School gives his father as 
Geoffrey Brooke and a shoemaker.] 


JosEPpH HrEMMINS oF BANBURY, CLOCK- 
MAKER.—This person made a clock for 
Banbury Parish Chureh in 1741, which 
did duty there till the year 1897, when 
@ new one was supplied by Messrs. Gillett 
and Johnston of Croydon. The old clock 
was sold to the parish of South Newington 
and erected in the church there in honour 
of Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee. 
Was Joseph Hemmins related to Edward 
Hemins, the Bicester bell-founder? The 
latter had a brother Joseph, who was 
baptized at Bicester Church on October 17, 
1703. The bell-founder mentions both 
Joseph and.another brother, Benjamin, 


in his will dated August 17, 1739, and 
proved April 13, 1745. Can any reader 
give further particulars of the above ? 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of the 
following, and where is it to be found ? As it has 
been given me from memory, it may not be quite 
correct. 

“They pity me that you are dead, 

And I have let my life go by, 
Striving to get one deep word said ; 

They know the word they loved who die. 
Your death is like a second birthday. 

My cup is filled with mystic wine ; 
Now nothing but the gentle earth 

Lies between your dear heart and mine. 
Your death is like a bridal day, 

My spirit is a bird set free, 
Now that life’s stone is rolled away, 

That lay between your heart and me.” 

B.S. T. N. 


2. Can any reader tell me who is the author of 
‘‘ He hears the tumult and is still,” quoted by 
Hazlitt in essay ‘On living to One’s-self.’ 

3. And of ‘“ Out of my country and myself I 
go,” quoted by Hazlitt in essay ‘On going on a 
Journey.’ . Mary DUNHAM. 


Replies. 
‘THE ABBEY. OF KILKHAMPTON.’ 


(3 S. viii. 455; 48. i. 353, 467; 9S. xii. 381, 
441, 488; 10 S. i. 12; 11S. i. 76, 212; 128. 
xi. 81). 

It may be interesting to mention that 
I possess a later edition of this book, 
which differs in several respects from that 
described by Cart. Jacaarp. It is dated 
1788, and is described as an “ improved 
edition.”” Some former owner has, more or 
less completely, filled in the blanks left in 
the names by the printer, and they agree in 
the main with those given by Capr. JAGGARD. 
But it appears that in this edition the first 
and second parts have been combined, with 

continuous pagination, and no distinguish 

headings between them. I gather this from 
the fact that several names which Capt. 
JAGGARD gives near the end of his second 
part (such as the Duchess of Manchester 
and Lord Robert Spencer) appear near the 
end of this combined edition. But then 
there follows a chapter headed “ Additions ” 
which, I think, it is clear is not Capt. Jaa- 
GARD’s second part, but a new supplement 
of other names. The main body of the 
book contains 120 epitaphs and the ‘‘ Addi- 
tions”? 47 others. The difference between 
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them seems to me to consist in this, that 
whereas the first 120 might be mistaken for 
real (though remarkably candid) mortuary 
inscriptions, the 47 others could not possibly 


be other than lampoons or epigrams on}. 


living persons, not always cast in the form 

of epitaphs. 

_ I should explain that my copy has no 

index of any kind and the epitaphs are not 

numbered. It is clear that there were con- 

siderable omissions and insertions and re- 

arrangements between the date of Capt. 

JAGGARD’s edition and this “ improved edi- 

tion.” I have copied out the first 20 names 

in the book to enable the order to be com- 

pared with that of Carr. Jaccarp’s list. It 

is as follows (the numerals being mine) :— 

The new born infant of the Duke and 
Duchess of Norfolk. 

Gecrge Selwyn. 

Robert Craggs, Earl Nugent. 

Bamber Gascoyne, Esq. 

Countess of Jersey. 

Wm. Capel, 4th Earl of Essex. 

+ Philip Stanhope, Earl Stanhope. 

. Dowager Countess Say and Sele. 

. Wm. Gage, Viscount Gage. 

Selina, Dowager Countess of Huntingdon. 

Mrs. Crewe, wife of John Crewe, Esq. 

- Maria, Duchess of Gloucester. 

Wilbraham Bootle, M.P. 

. Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. 

C. H., Earl of 

Fitzroy, Duke of Graftdn. 

Dowager Countess of Mexborough. 

Edmund Burke, Esq. 

George Earl of Cholmondeley. 

. Countess of Abingdon. 

_ Most of these appear in Carr. Jaacarp’s 

list but in quite different order. The “ Ad- 

ditions ” are many of them flippant jests 

about their subject. My unknown annota- 

tor a%century ago has left me these identi- 

fications in his faded ink (again I insert the 

numerals) :— 

- Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt. 

Lady Walpole. 

Countess of Huntingdon. 

. Grey, Marquis of Stamford. 

. Miss Farren, Countess of Derby. 

- Lord John Townshend. 

John Kemble. 

. Earl Ferrers. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Sir Sampson Gideon. 

. Prentice, Surgeon-Dentist. 

. Princess Augusta. 

. Lord Sydney. 

Duchess of Cumberland. 

Karl of Scarborough. 

Rochefort, Earl of Belvedere. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Ear] of Ichester. 

Dowager Duchess of Atholl. 

Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 


| 30. Sir Richard Pepper Arden. 
37. Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
39. Countess of Clanricarde. 
40. Earl of Derby. 
42, Hon. Mrs. North. 
43. Arthur, Earl of Strathmore (?) 
44, Duke of Bedford. 
45. Countess of Strathmore. 
46. Mr. Wilberforce, Marquis of Graham, and 
Lord Viscount B m (?) 
47. Duchess of Hamilton. 


I hope this supplementary list may prove 
of interest. Rost. 8. PENGELLY. 
12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 


PureLte WINDOW-PANES (1258. xi. 87, 133). 
—My communication at the last reference 
was not quite accurate. My friend, Mr. J. A. 
Knowles of York, has obligingly sent me the 
| following correction :— 

With reference to window glass of a pale purple 
tint discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ this is not due to too 
great a quantity of manganese having been used, 
but to the action of the sun. When the pane of 
glass was originally fixed, it would be colourless. 
This is rations: | by the fact that panes of glass and 
quarries in windows put in about one hundred 
years ago or less, although they may show the 
pale pepe tint, are nevertheless colourless round 
the edges where they have been protected from the 
light by the rebate in the wood sash or the leaf 
of the lead. 

Mr. Knowles further remarks that the 
purple heads on the figures in the clerestory 
windows of the cathedral at Chartres are 
believed to have been originally white, but 
now purple through the action of sunlight. 

Winterton, Lines. 


THe Hoty ALLIANCE: THE TREATY 
DocumEnt (12 8. xi. 129).—The concluding 
sentence of the document (which may be 
found on p. 212 of ‘ British and Foreign 
State Papers,’ vol. iii, or p. 630 of de 
Clereq’s ‘ Recueil des Traités de la France,’ 
vol. ii, is “Fait triple et signé a Paris 
Van de grace 1815, le 26/14 septembre,” 
and thus shows that it was signed by the 
three sovereigns in triplicate, and doubtless 
in French. These copies are presumably 
in the archives at Petrograd, Berlin and 
Vienna. 

On the same page of de Clereq is the Act 
of Accession of France to the Holy Alliance, 
dated Nov. 19, 1815, and F. de Martens 
(‘Traités et Conventions,’ vol. iv., 
Part I., p. 4 n.) states that the Acts of 
Accession of the Powers subsequently ac- 
ceding were identically worded. 

These books of reference will be accessible 
to Mr. Boutett in the Library of Congress 
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or in the State Department, and he will be 
able to obtain the full texts from them with- 
out difficulty. 8S. G. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING (12 S. 
x. 431, 477; xi. 14, 36, 94).—India often 
provides explanations to folk customs, 
and amongst the practices at the coronation 
ceremony of the Zamorins of Calicut, in 
Southern India, described in Dames’s edition 
of ‘The Book of Duarte Barbosa,’ vol. ii., 
p. 254, there appears the following interesting 
paragraph regarding the final details of the 
ceremony :— i 

The [five] girls . . . then come, each carrying 
lighted wicks in a silver saucer, and go thrice 
round the Sthanis [the Five Rajas], keeping them 
on their right. As they go they turn and throw 
rice and other things over their shoulders. This 
ceremony is intended to avert the Evil Eye, and 
with this the investiture of the Sthanis is complete. 
Here we have a simple explanation of the 
custom of throwing salt over the shoulder 
in other countries. It would thus appear 
to be a well-known method of averting the 
Evil Eye. Just as among the royal customs 
of the Bahmani Kings of the Deccan we 
get an explanation of the curious Indian 
custom of marrying daughters of the royal 
house to well-known Muhammadan saints. 
It was done merely as a nostrum for procur- 
ing sons for the King himself. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


In Gay’s fable of ‘ The Farmer’s Wife and. 


the Raven’ the wife accounts for her tears— 
Alas! you know the cause too well : 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 
Then to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across, &c. 
This was published about 1727. 
GEORGE WHERRY. 


Burnine A MurpDERESS’s Bopy (12 S. xi. 
86, 132).—In the Parish Register at South- 
minster, Essex, is the following entry :— 

2 Aug. 1723. Thomas Ockendon of this Parish 
was buried at Canewdon, Essex, after he had been 
barbarously murdered by his own wife the Tuesday 
before. She was burned at Chelmsford for the 
said murder. 

C. W. FrreBrace (Capt.). 


Famity (12 S. xi. 12, 57, 136).— 
There’.was a poet of some merit of this 
name,, worthy of remembrance,fthe Rev. 
Lewis, Gidley, M.A., eldest son of Lewis 
Gidley of Honiton. He was born on April 
18, 1822; educated at King’s School, 


Ottery St. Mary, and Exeter College, 
Oxford ; was curate of various places in 
Devon, and “chaplain of St. Nicholas’ 


Hospital, Sarum, 1868”; died at Salisbury 
on April 28, 1889. At Oxford he gained 
the Newdigate Prize for English verse in 
1840, and he was author of four or five 
volumes of poetry, and several other works 
(for particulars see ‘West Country Poets,’ 
by W. H. K. Wright). Among his works 
is ‘Morven, Devonshire Legends, and other 
Poems’ (1864). He is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


St. ERKENWALD (12 8S. xi. 138).—I think 
I am right in saying that there is only one 
church dedicated to St. Erkenwald, the 
patron saint of London. That is at 
Southend, the dedication having taken 
| place in 1910. H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Tue Arms or LeEEDs (12 S. ix. 507; 
x. 56, 72, 115, 156)—Mr. G. D. Lumps, 
‘in dealing with the acquisition of Leeds 
' states, “ Although Leeds is honoured by 
having a Duke and a Lord Mayor,” &e. 
| For the origin of the title of Duke of Leeds 
| I would refer him to that latest valuable 
| addition to general knowledge the ‘ Univer- 
sal Encyclopedia,’ Part 38. The title is 
‘taken from Leeds near Maidstone, not 
from Leeds in Yorkshire, although the ducal 
estates are in the latter county.” The mis- 
take is pardonable. Bernard Burke, in his 
‘Reminiscences Ancestral and Anecdotal ’ 
and ‘The Rise of Great Families,’ is silent 
on the origin of the title conferred on the 
great-grandson of the apprentice Osborne, 
who saved his master’s daughter from 
drowning. Walford’s ‘Tales of our Great 
Families’ referred to the Dukedom of 
1794 as crowning ‘‘the fortunes of the 
lineal descendants and representatives of 
that Edward Osborne who just a century 
ago before had left his native town of Ash- 
ford to enter as an apprentice the house- 
hold of Sir William Hewitt.” 

10 S. iv. 169 informs me that “ Mr. 
| Burke’s ‘ Peerage’” states that the Leeds 
| peerage refers to Kent, the English home 
for a long period of the Osborne family. 

H. ProsseR CHANTER. 


MuLBERRY TREES (12 S. x. 72).—Mr. 
ACKERMANN has asked the question as to 
what is the age at which mulberry trees 
_ begin to bear. I would refer him to 
_ ‘Our Common Fruits’ (Frederick Warne 
| and Co., 1866), which states :— 

The plant ordinarily becomes more _ prolific 
as it increases in age, while the fruit also im- 
proves in quality ; a good compensation for its 
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bareness in youth, for (unless grafted) it does 
not usually bear at all until it has attained a 
rather advanced age. Recent experiments, how- 
ever, have shown that it is possible to make 
a mulberry tree fruit when only three years old. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


SALAMANCA Doctor (12S. iv. 159, 229).— 
When visiting Salamanca in 1910, I ex- 
amined the University Register for all the 
time during which Titus Oates could have 
resided there. Not only does his name not 
appear, but there is no English or Scottish 
surname during that period. Titus did reside, 
however, at Valladolid for about a year. It is 
not to the credit of William of Orange that 
he consented to the pensioning of this wretch. 

RicuarD H. THORNTON. 


** THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER ”’ (12 S. 
xi. 128).—The following is given in Holin- 
shed’s ‘ Chronicles’ (c. 1588), vol. i., p. 410 of 
reprint of 1807-8 :— 

Thirtie daies hath Nouember, 

Aprill, Iune, and September, 

Twentie and eight hath Februarie alone, 

and all the rest thirtie and one, 

but in the leape you must ad one. 
Preceding the above is :— 
Iunius, Aprilis, Septémq ; Nouémg ; tricenos, 
Vnum plus reliqui, Februs tenet octo vicenos, 
At si bissextus fuerit superadditur vnus. 

In the paragraph following the English 
verses, Queen Elizabeth is spoken of as 
our noble and souereigne princesse now reigning 
amongst vs. 

Seeing that the ‘“ generall correction of the 
calender’? by Pope Gregory XIII. (1582) is 
mentioned on the same page, and that the 
last pages of the ‘ Chronicle of England’ (vol. 
iv.) are headed “ An. Dom. 1587 An. Reg. 29,” 
the date of the writing of the above appears 
to be 1582-7. 

In ‘ Proverbi Toscani,’ raccolti da Giu- 
seppe Giusti, ampliati da Gino Capponi 
(Firenze, 1873), p. 255, is the following :— 
Trenta di ha novembre, april, giugno e settembre ; 
Di ventotto ce n’é uno, tutti gli altri n’han trent- 

uno. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


APPROPRIATE INSCRIPTIONS (12 S. xi. 68, 
137).—In a sundial inscription ‘‘ Pereunt et 
imputantur ” would mean ‘“‘ They [the hours] 
pass away and are reckoned up against us.”’ 
The words on a war memorial would seem 
to reflect on the unpreparedness for the 
Great War on the part of England, and may, 
therefore, have an undertone of appropriate- 
ness on & war memorial. H. E. B. A. 


‘* BACKSYFORE”’ (12 S. xi. 108).—The 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ knows the word 
and records it for Shropshire, Devon, and 
Cornwall. L. R. M. Stracwan, 
Birmingham University. 


Pronounced ‘ backsyvore,” this is a 
frequent expression in Devonshire meaning 
back to front. W. Curzon Yzo. 

10, Beaumont-avenue, Richmond, Surrey. 


DELANDE (12 S. xi. 110).—G. F. R. B. 
will find full particulars of Albert and 
Peter Delande in The East Anglian, New 
Series, vol. i., pp. 81 and 99. 


Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 
Norwich. 


RoBERT WILLIAM BROWNE (12 8. xi. 131). 
—Robert William Browne was the son of 
William Brown of Kennington, Surrey, and 
was born on Nov. 12, 1809. He was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School and at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, of which college 
he was a Fellow, 1830-9. He obtained his 
B.A. degree in 1831, and M.A. 1835, and 
was ordained deacon in 1833, and priest in 
1834. From 1835 to 1863 he was Professor 
of Classical Literature at King’s College, 
London, and a Fellow from 1863 to his 
death. He was Prebendary of Wells Cathe- 
dral 1858-1863, and a Canon from 1863, and 
from October, 1860, was also Archdeacon of 
Bath. He was the author of a history of 
classical literature, and a history of Rome, 
and several other books. He died at Wells 
on Dee. 12, 1895. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Browne, born 
in 1809, was for many years Rector of 
Weston-super-Mare. He was the author 
of ‘ A History of Greek Classical Literature’ 
(2 vols., 1851), and of ‘ A History of Roman 
Classical Literature’ (2 vols., 1853, and 
1 vol., 1884). 

Archdeacon Browne died in December, 
1895. R. B. 
Upton. 


See Robinson’s ‘ Register of Merchant 
Taylors’ School’ (1882-3), and Joseph 
Foster’s ‘Oxford Men and their Colleges,’ 
under St. John’s College, p. 479. 

G. F. R. B. 


ANTIQUITY OF PuBLIC ScHooLs (12 8. xi. 
129).—E. H. R. should consult the Public 
School Bibliography in the ‘‘ Public Schools 
Year Book,” which is published Tr 

G. F. R. B. 


* 
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SroNyHURST COLLEGE STUDENTS (12 8. | 
xi. 131).—The Stonyhurst Lists”? from 
1794, edited by John B. Halt, were pub- 
lished in 1886. G. F. R. B. 


WHITECHAPEL AS AN East LONDON 
NorrotK Cotony (12 S. x. 345).—Miss 
V. M. Methley, in ‘Whys and Wherefores,’ 
pp. 71, 72, discussing the couplet 

Two sticks and an apple 
Say the bells at Whitechapel, 
remarks :— 

Probably some of the best-known bell-founders 
in Europe are established in this district, and 
“ Whitechapel bells”? in that sense have been 
renowned for more than five centuries. I may 
say that the present representatives of the 
ancient firm are inclined to believe that the 
verse ‘“‘ Two sticks and an apple’”’ is a meaning- 
less jingle, added to the original poem at a later 
date—and I was inclined to agree, until I came 
upon a chance reference in Pepys’ ‘ Diary,’ 
which seems to throw some light on the question. 
The diarist refers to the catechizing of the 
children of the districts of ‘‘ Houndsditch and 
Blanche-Appleton,’”’ and plainly denotes White- 
chapel by the context. This suggests an un- 
usual derivation for the word, and incidentally 
introduces us to the apple ! 

As to the two sticks, can they refer to 
“the bars on both sides” of Hog Lane, 
“the bars without Aldgate ’’ mentioned by 
Stow in his ‘Survey ’ (Thoms’s edn., pp. 48, 
63, 157) ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ CosH” (12 8. x. 286, 355, v.s. ‘ Racing 
Stable Terms ’).—In thieves’ slang a ‘‘ cosh”’ 
is defined by Miss Elinor Mordaunt in 
‘Short Shipments,’ at p. 240, as a “ bit 
o’ iron wif a knob at the end of it,” 
and a ‘“‘cosher”’ is a man who uses it. 
“Coshed ”’ is killed or rendered insensible 
by a blow at the back of the head from a 
“cosh”? (see pp. 79, 239). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Noviomaaian Society (12 S. x. 322, 
417; xi. 56, 135).—To the interesting note at 
the last reference it is desirable to add that 
there are two issues of Henry Stevens’s 
booklet. One has a short title ending 
“ Bibliographer and Lover of Books,’ and 
the other is as transcribed by Mr. Newron, 
wherein the compiler blunders in describing 
his place of business as ‘‘ over against ’’—i.e., 
opposite—instead of near to St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, &c. Also he was not the sole 
member of the ‘‘ Black-Balled Athenzum 
Club ’”—such a company still exists and has 


persisted some years. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SAMUEL BELLIN (12 S. xi. 131).—Samuel 
Bellin was born at London in 1799 and was 
the son of John Bellin of Chigwell, Essex. 
He was articled to Basire, the engraver, and, 
after serving his time, he went to Rome 
to study and paint. He returned to England 
in 1831 and commenced line engraving, 
later changing to mixed mezzotint, and 
executed many plaies from pictures by Frank 
Stone, William Hunt, Eastlake and others. 
He retired from the profession in 1889 and 
died in 1893. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I have an engraving by Samuel Bellin : 
‘Lord William Russell taking Leave of his 
Children previous to his Execution, 1683. 
Painted by John Bridges.’ 

ALEX. Morton. 


Paut Eserr’s CALENDAR, 1559 (12 S. 
xi. 25, 64, 114)—At ante, p. 114, Swift’s 
reference to Regiomontanusis given. There 
is, however, an earlier mention of Regio- 
montanus’s mechanical ability in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici’ :— 

Who admires not Regio Montanus his fly 
beyond his eagle? (Part I., sect. xv.). 

H. G. Warp. 


Dacter (12 S. xi. 28).—Were Henry and 
Lewis Dacier not the sons of André Dacier, 
a noted French scholar, who was born at 
Castres, Languedoc, in 1651 ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


THE GAME OF DomINoEs (12 S. xi. 66).— 
I have heard a slightly different version, 
according to which the monks were reciting 
the “‘ Dixit Dominus Domino meo” (with 
an emphasis on ‘“ Domino”) when they 
were playing the game and wished to conceal 
the fact. I have some impression that in 
Germany the pieces are still called ‘‘ Steine ” 
(stones). L. L. K. 


RaAFFEE (12 S. xi. 109).—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
defines raffe, raffee, or raffie as “ a triangular 
top-sail carried by schooners on the North 
American lakes,’ and says the word is “ of 
obscure origin.” R. M. STRACHAN. 

Birmingham University. 


Otp Newspapers (12 S. xi. 108, 157).— 
I have The St. James Evening Post from 
Saturday, April 5, to Tuesday, April 8, 1718, . 
No. 448. It consists of two sheets 10} by 
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7? in., price 14d., and was printed by T. 
Warner at the “ Black Boy in the Pater- 
Noster-Row.” ArtHur E. Wroru. 


Epmunp Frevpine (12 S. iii. 465).—At 
this reference reasons were given for suppos- 
ing that Lt.-General Edmund Fielding, the 
father of Henry Fielding, was married a 
fourth time. A parchment and duly 
stamped certificate has recently come into 
my hands which shows that report was 
justified. It runs :— 

These are to certify all whom it may concern 
that Edmund Fielding of the Parish of St. Martin 
Ludgate London widower Esqr and Elizabeth 
Sparrye of the same Parish Spinster were 
married between the Hours of Hight and Twelve 
in ye Forenoon in ye Parochial Church of St. 
Bridget otherwise Bride’s London on Munday 
the Ninth Day of March in ye Year of our Lord 
1740 by virtue of the Arch-Bishop’s Licence 
directed to ye Vicar or Curate of the said Parish 
of St. Bridget otherwise Bride’s London. 
In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
this Tenth Day of March 1740. 

W. E. Barnes, Curate and Regt. 

Edmund Fielding died in June, 1741. 


J. Paut DE CASTRO. 


STONE FROM CARTHAGE (5S vi. 208, 295; 
11S. vii. 109, 195, 276).—A different version 
of the inscription appears in that interesting 
book ‘ Kalm’s Account of his Visit to Eng- 
land’ (transl. by J. Lucas, 1892, pp. 73-74) :— 

Of Carthage Great was I a Stone 

O Mortalls Read with pitty! 

Time Consumes all, it Spareth none, 
Man, Mountain, Town, nor Citty: 


Therefore, o Mortals, all bethinke 
You, whereunto you must ; 
Since now Such Stately Buildings 
Lye Buried in the Dust. ; 
THOMAS HUGHES, 1663. 


J. ARDAGH. 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. xi. 110).—The 
passage from Herschel is given, with some variants 
and an additional sentence (after the first), in 
R. M. Leonard’s ‘ Book-lover’s Anthology,’ 
(Oxford, 1911), p. 27. L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


Birmingham University. 


Rotes on Books. 


S.P.E. Tract No.IX. The Language of Anatomy. 
By Wm. Cuthbert Morton. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Robert Bridges. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts is an able and suggestive paper on an 

important subject. Its scope is expressly re- 


stricted to anatomical terminology, leaving aside 


words belonging to pathology and therapeutics ; 
and its object is to reduce anatomical terminology, 
as far as possible, to English. ; 

We have an abundance of good English na: 
for the parts of the body; but we lace a war of 
making adjectives from them and supply the 
deficiency by adjectives derived from corre- 
sponding Greek or Latin names. This “ poverty 
of our accidence ”’ is discussed by Dr. Bridges in 
a separate note, which makes some of the best 
pages in the tract. The Latin anatomical 
adjective has insinuated itself so deep into the 
structure of the language that in a mass of 
instances it is no longer felt to be foreign; and 
alongside of it, in security as English, come 
terms, which be consciously sought, 
adopted for some new object that required a 
name. These loan-words, as is well pointed out, 
have the great advantage of being, in English, 
devoid of irrelevant association. 

A broad and reasonable view is taken of the 
question of forming English words from Latin 
and Greek. Dr. Morton would treat a Latin 
noun, once adopted, as an English word; would 
have us accept the convention whereby Greek 
words, in their original form, become Latin, and 
thence, like Latin words, English, and depre- 
cates the purist’s insistence on Greek and Latin 
nouns taking only their proper respective suffixes, 
He is clearly right in urging that no structure 
should have more than one Latin (or Greek) 
name and makes a good suggestion to use simple 
substantives as names rather than the too care- 
fully correct adjective—thus scapha (or navicle) 
instead of scaphoid and os naviculare. Vow far 
he is from pedantry may be seen in his advice 
to drop the word mater from the names of the 
three membranes of the brain and speak of the 
dura, the arachnoid (or better, on the principle 
mentioned above, the arachne) and the pia—and 
then use as adjectives the forms dural and pial. 
He would avoid hybrids between Greek and Latin, 
or these and English, where possible, but recog- 
nizes that the possibility is limited. 

We reach the immediate purpose of the paper 
when we come to the question of an international 
terminology. An Austro-German Latin termi- 
nology was drawn up in Germany in 1887 and 
formally adopted in 1895. It is used in the 
United States, and has to a considerable extent 
come into use in Great Britain and in the Do- 
minions. It rules that each term shall be Latin 
and philologically accurate, and claims that the 
terms shall be ‘‘ merely memory signs.” In its 
favour it may be said that the Austro-German 
terminology reduced the terms current in Austria 
and Germany at one stroke from thirty thousand 
to five thousand. But Dr. Morton has no 
difficulty in showing that it is cumbrous in the 
extreme; that some of the terms are ill-devised 
and that a terminology based on the respective 
national languages is to be preferred. 

The Tract concludes with two entertaining— 
but also edifying—notes on “ respective and 
respectively ’’ and ‘‘ as to.”’ 

We think the S.P.E. might turn its attention 
some day to that figure called by grammarians 
“ hypallage,”’ which we take leave to regard with 
suspicion as a lurking cause of weakness in 
writing, There is a rather curious and difficult 
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example of it in the use of the words “ con- 
sciously and ‘unconsciously’ in the last 
sentence of p. 22. 


Studies in Literature. Second Series. By Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge University 
Press. 14s. net.) 

Sm ARTHUR QUILLER-CouCcH has published, as he 

proposed, a second series of his lectures, delivered 

mostly at Cambridge; but, as he himself says, 
he has not redeemed his “half promise” of 
justifying better the title ‘‘ Studies.” The 
lectures, with one exception, deal with well-worn 
themes, Byron, Shelley, Milton, Chaucer. It is 
open to a severe critic to urge that while these 
are fit subjects for lectures to youth, it is in- 
cumbent on an author to assure himself that 
they contain either fresh matter or familiar 
matter presented with extraordinary freshness 
before he issues them in a costly volume. This 
plea might be successfully maintained if the 
world were composed of scholars. As things are 
now, learning is a charge on material producers, 
and these must always form the bulk of our 
population. Life would be the merest existence 
without learning; but the scholar is none the 
less a producer of non-material goods and de- 
pendent on the material producer, to whom in 
return it is perfectly reasonable that he should 
supply the elements at least of philosophy, 
literature and art. If scholars in this way are 
to make due return to those on whose labours 
they ultimately depend for physical subsistence, 
perhaps they seldom do so better than Professor 

Quiller-Couch has done in this book, which is 

at once the outcome of a trained mind and an 

exposition well adapted to those whose main 
work lies in another direction. 

It seems worth while to say this since, appa- 
rently, so many people forget that literary 
criticism need not always be designed for the 
expert, but should sometimes aim: at reaching 
that great mass of people whose needs were well 
set forth in the Report of the recent Committee 
on the Teaching of English. These ‘ Studies in 
Literature,’ after their consumption by the 
undergraduates for whom they were composed, 
are eminently fitted to further the plans of that 
Committee on English and of the English 
Association ; books of this kind are even necessary 
if these ideals are to be realized on a large scale. 

We will not ask then if, or why, such lectures 
should be printed ; but we will ask, in the desire 
of spreading widely understanding and love of 
good literature, whether there is no alternative 
to the ephemeral article in a magazine save the 
“library ” format bestowed on this series? Is 
it not time, if we really aim at increasing the 
study of English, that literary criticism should 
appear in those paper covers which suffice a 
Sainte-Beuve, a Faguet, an Alfred Poizat ? 
Not only do our present scanty incomes accen- 
tuate the difference between 14s. net and the 
3 fr.50 which still obtain occasionally, but there 
seems an intrinsic fitness in binding, with a less 


imposing cover, criticism which has a real yet 
not an eternal interest. 

_ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch discourses with 
insight upon the true value of Byron, though in| 
view of recent additions to the literature of the 
subject some of the lecture should surely have . 


been modified. Every essay contains some 
illumined phrase or happy feat of critical pene- 
tration, which even the expert may welcome, 
however well-worn the main theme may be. 
The chief value of the book lies, however, in his 
exposition of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ This has a 
vigour, originality and depth of perception 
which perhaps entitle it to a permanent place in 
Shakesperian criticism. Yet when this is ad- 
mitted, we fear that the book falls between 
two stools. On account of its costly form it 
will not reach the great mass of readers who 
might so well profit by it: while its lack of real 
weight will keep it from scholars who, as a rule, 
have neither space nor funds save for the essentials 
of their work. 


The Beggar’s Opera: Its Predecessors and Suc- 
cessors. By Frank Kidson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Kinson’s account of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ 

and what led up to it ought to find numerous 

readers. Many plays please neither more nor 
less for their sources and first occasions being 
known. Gay’s masterpiece will not yield its 
full measure of enjoyment to the reader or spec- 
tator who bears nothing of its original circum- 
stancesin mind. The history of opera in England 
is in itself ¢urious. After the loss of Purcell, 

English lovers of music addicted themselves to 

the encouragement of Italian opera and singers. 

Anglo-Italian operas were produced in which 

English and Italian singers both sang, and each 

nation in its own language. When this bizarre 

arrangement ceased it was English which dis- 

appeared. The libretti of operas being in a 

language which the audience could not understand, 

it is not to be wondered at if resort was had to 
startling and absurd stage-devices to enhance 
the entertainment. Even the arrival of Handel 

did not check this; and both as foil and target 

‘The Beggar’s Opera’ confronted a musical 

drama of hopeless artificiality. It had, Mr. 

Kidson thinks, a sort of precursor in Allan 

Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ which it is impossible 

to doubt that Gay knew well, and which may 


-have suggested to him the “ method” of his 


comedy. Mr. Kidson points out that ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd’ had as sub-title ‘“‘ A pastoral 
comedy,” and sets this beside Pope’s oft-quoted 
report of Swift’s observation, ‘‘ What an odd 
pretty sort of thing a Newgate Pastoral might 
make.” 

Mr. Kidson differs from most writers on the 
subject in thinking that ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
was not intended merely or primarily to ridicule 
Italian opera, nor yet to embody political satire. 
He believes it to intend a moral—though not 
successfully: to have been seriously directed 
against ‘‘ the evils of tempting men to steal and 
then gaining money by betraying them.” We 
confess ourselves unable to follow him here. 
Bitter though the satire is, those who call the play 
immoral—or non-moral—are, we believe, in the 
right. What does not, perhaps, come out suffi- 
ciently in most criticism of it is the ghastly—but 
redeeming—effect of the hidden Comedian Death, 
who stalks behind almost all the players. In 
this effect, we believe, Gay felt an interest, but 
we can discern none in any moral judgment either 
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on the characters or on the conditions which 
produced them. 

One of the best chapters in the book is the 
carefully compiled account of the music of the 
play and its sources ; another is that which deals 
with its production and the criticism it has pro- 
voked, though this might have been extended. 
From Chetwood’s ‘ History of the Stage ’ we learn 
that ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ was taken in 1733 
to Jamaica, where, within two months, the 
company buried their third Polly and two of 
their men. The gentlemen of the island ‘ took 
their turns upon the stage ”’ to keep the enterprise 
going. But this only prolonged an agony. 
The players who remained after two more months 
—an old man, a boy and a woman—embarked for 
Carolina and were “‘ cast away in the voyage.” 


Some Contributions to the English Anthology. By 
John Drinkwater. (Kor the British Academy. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
ls. net.) 

Tuis lecture starts out by reminding us how 

restricted is apt to be the outlook of the makers 

of anthologies, even in regard to the work of the 
poet from whom they are selecting. As examples 

Mr. Drinkwater puts before us Barnefield and 

Shirley, who are known to readers of anthologies 

by one or two oft-repeated pieces ‘of verse and 

no more. This opens up the whole question of 
the scheme and purpose of an anthology, which, 
however, hardly falls within the scope of the 
lecture. The verses of Barnefield and of Shirley 
quoted as examples of the good things omitted 
belong, in our estimation, to that work of second 
rank of which the merit—true enough in itself— 
is perceived by the lover of poetry only in certain 
moods. This means that it is not dynamic. Is 
poetry of this order worth including in an an- 
thology ? Our question must not be taken to 
imply either that it is not worth reading—or, on 
the other hand, that there is not some poetry of 
dynamic quality lurking in little-explored places. 

Perhaps separate anthologies for work that has 

not the force to impose itself would solve the 

problem which Mr. Drinkwater presents. 

He goes on to offer “a garland” from little 
books bearing unfamiliar names, chiefly from 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Drinkwater was 
not likely to weave anything commonplace or 
hopelessly defective into his garland. Every- 
thing he gives us will bear looking at, yet we 
confess to thinking that some of his swans have 
a strain of the other bird in them. We fancy 
the sweetness of diction, which was ‘ common 
form ” in the seventeenth century, makes so strong 
an appeal to him that listening to it he fails to 
notice triviality and long-windedness, and is more 
lenient than he would be without that sweetness 
to unfortunate, frigid or forced conceits. The 
comparison—made by Robert Wild—of a godly 
man in his tomb to a 

“China dish that must 

Be used in Heaven when God shall feast the just,’’ 

may be quoted as one case in point—despite the 

undeniable beauty of the line that precedes it— 
and its own sufficient pleasantness to the ear. 

Another, to our thinking, is the parallel between 

Cleopatra and Mary Magdalene. 

He gives us, however, near a score stanzas from 


Sylvester’s ‘Memorials of Mortalitie,’ which are 
very fine; and Habington’s sonnet, ‘ Upon the 
Thought of Age and Death,’ is truly noble poetry, 
A word may be said of the little textual problem 
presented by the delightful White Rose epigram 
ascribed by Locker-Lampson in ‘ Lyra Eleganti- 
arum’ to “‘ James Somerville ’”’ (1692-1742), but 
found in a slightly different form in the ‘ Occa- 
sional Pieces’ of William Somervile. Where 
did Locker-Lampson get his text ? 


The Journal of the Society of Army Historical Re- 
search, of which No. 4 is before us, continues to 
offer its readers abundance of good information, 
It has somewhat rearranged its contents— 
starting now with Notes, Questions and Replies, 
and putting the long articles at the end. Major 
Hodson’s account of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, in 1809 is, perhaps, the most con- 
siderable piece of work in the number; but Mr. 
Cockle’s compilation of Proclamations of military 
interest should be noted (it is to be continued), 
and Captain Mackay Scobie’s paper on the Black 
Watch Tartan gives a very useful and interesting 
summary of facts. which, from time to time, are 
inquired for and not always at hand.  Lieut.- 
Colonel Macdonald gives us the concluding 
instalment of his ‘ Medizval Artillery,’ and Cap- 
tain Jones proceeds with his ‘ Evolution of the 
Gorget.’ Both these are provided with well- 
chosen illustrations. Under ‘ Old Printed Army 
Lists’ (of these, as we know, the Editor has made 
an extensive study) we are given five more pages, 
with notes, from Nathan Brooke’s Army List of 
1684, 


HAMBLEY AND HAMLY FAMILY ASSOCTATION.— 
Mr. J. HAMBLEY Rowe writes: ‘ It may interest 
readers to know that this family association is 
being founded, the hon. secretary being Miss 
Veall, Intermediate Schools, Swaffield Road, 
Wandsworth, to whom any information concerning 
this now widely scattered Cornish family should 
be sent.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Pub- 
lisher ”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or-referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact: heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WE cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letters refers. 
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The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL X., 12th Series. 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1922. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The Index for Vol. X., 12th Series, is also 


’ ready, price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 
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London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 
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Publisher's CLOTH BINDING CASsBs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AXD 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 


SERIES 1 to 11: 


All volumes .. 3/- each 
SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. to x. 2/- each 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
— London, E. C 4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
Postage. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 
83, High Street, Marylebone, W.1. 


Catalogues of Second-Hand Books in all 
branches of Literature are issued monthly. 
These are sent post free on application. 
When applying state what subjects you 
are interested in and your name will be 
registered. 
RECENT CATALOGUES. 

No. 428. ba of Religions, Mysticism, Occultism, 

Magic, Astrology, Freemasonry, &c. 

No. 429. Scotland and Scotsmen. 

No. 480. Oriental Books, chiefly relating to India, 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya. 

No. 431. Library Editions of Standard Authors, 
Transactions of Learned Societies and 
Serial Publications, and the et Topo- 
graphy of the English Countie: 


AUTHORS’ MSS. at highest prices 
with over 200 Publi and Periodicals in 
London and New York. F. St. Mars writes : 
‘* Magnus spells Magic in America.’’ £120 
in Free Prizes for best MSS. negotiated each 
month. Awards in “ Daily Mail.’’ Entry 
forms and terms for stamp. — Cambridge 
Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


The LONDON RESEARCH & INFORMATION BUREAU, 
5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL Peo Publishers and Printers, 


47, GA 
ST. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
tains hairless paper, over which the pen slibs w with Perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled = 
extra, 1s. 3d, et size, 58. per dozen, ruled or plain; 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 
Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... re £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple ¢ or — = 19 5 0 
Full Leather ae 22 0 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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